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The Choice Before Our Nation 


LL that we strive for now, and in the years 
following the war, may be in a large measure 
sabotaged in the 1944 election in this country. 
Awareness of this fact must set for us an essential 
part of our task now. When we realize how power- 
ful America will be in the post-war world there is 
something very sobering about the thought of how 
much depends upon the American electorate ex- 
posed to all the secondary issues which often de- 
cide an election and upon the manipulations within 
both major parties. As the Dulles Commission has 
recently said: “If our nation does not make the 
right choice soon, it may not be made in our time.” 
There is a suggestion that has been given wide cur- 
rency that Churches as Churches should be repre- 
sented at whatever peace conferences are held. 
There are many difficulties and some dangers in 
that suggestion but perhaps the greatest danger is 
that American Christians might come to think that 
much would be gained if only there were someone 
at hand at times of decision to give good Christian 
advice. But it will not be Christian advice that will 
be most needed. Rather it will be men in power 
who in their own minds and hearts are responsive 
to the dictates of the Christian conscience and who 
owe their power to a public opinion that will de- 
mand of them that they deliver the world from the 
political anarchy and from the patterns of exclusive 
privilege into which it is always easiest to drift. 
There will be needed the effective organization of 
those elements in America which see clearly that 
the health and security of America depend upon the 
rehabilitation of the world, and which are willing 
to pay the price for that rehabilitation. It will be 
necessary to combat a vast amount of short-sighted 
folly that speaks with contempt about a “T. V. A. 
on the Danube” and “a quart of milk for every Hot- 
tentot” especially when this is linked to the effort 
to discredit a political opponent. Certainly the sit- 
uation which will confront us after this war will be 
one in which there will be a close correspondence 
between the policies to which a Christian sense of re- 
sponsibility points and the policies which will be 
necessary if there is to be any kind of tolerable life 


for humanity in an interdependent world. In that 
fact there is ground for hope, but the currents of 
American politics may defeat that hope. 

It is desirable now to do everything that is possi- 
ble to prevent the major issues of the peace from 
becoming purely partisan issues. Supporters of this 
journal in both major parties will have a chance 
before the summer of 1944 to work within their 
respective parties for platforms and candidates fav- 
orable to our hopes. The present leadership of the 
Democratic party, in spite of the strange partiality 
toward all the lesser European Fascists, is commit- 
ted to a policy of international responsibility and to 
the reconstruction of the world economic order in 
the interests of the common man. President Roose- 
velt is still the one great symbol of the aspirations 
of common men among all the public figures of our 
time. Vice President Wallace, Sumner Wells, Am- 
bassador Winant and others have well expressed our 
hopes. At present the Republican leadership is 
negative or, to say the best, ambiguous. There are, 
however, elements in the Republican party repre- 
sented by Wendell Willkie, Governor Stassen, Wil- 
liam Allen White, Chester Rowell, several of the 
editors of Fortune, the Cowles newspapers which, 
if they succeed in capturing the leadership of the 
party in 1944, may be able to prevent the Republi- 
can party from becoming an instrument of isolation- 
ism and economic reaction. It would hardly be a 
partisan statement to suggest that there is grave 
danger that the Republican party in 1944 may be 
dominated by those who have little or no interna- 
tional vision and whose chief concern is to take 
advantage of the fatigue that will come after a great 
effort to turn the country over to the uncritical and 
vindictive opponents of Labor and of the New Deal. 
Their ends can best be served by choosing a candi- 
date who is colorless and safe, and by making ver- 
bal concessions to both isolationists and interna- 
tionalists. But to have that kind of leadership in 
control of America in the fateful years after 1944 
might wreck humanity’s only chance for peace. 

The great problem for the Churches is that as 
soon as the goals which this journal represents and 





which are set forth in innumerable Church pro- 
nouncements become partisan issues they are seri- 
ously handicapped. No one of us wants to take 
the Church into partisan politics. This handicap 
will be all the greater if the Republican party is 
captured by the isolationists and the economic reac- 
tionaries in 1944 because that party is so strongly 
intrenched among the members of the major Protes- 
tant denominations in the North. So long as it is 
still possible to keep some of the most important 
goals of the Churches out of partisan politics by 
winning both parties to them, the Churches can 
function with great effect in preparing the way for 
an American policy in line with their goals. If the 


Republican party does come to play the role that 
it did play in 1920, as the party of national fatigue 
and of the quest for a “normalcy” that has no possi- 
ble existence, then there will be a complete contra- 
diction between the expressed aims of the Protes- 
tant Churches and the long standing political prefer- 
ence of the majority of their members, a preference 
that will almost certainly continue to assert itself 
in spite of this contradiction. It is time now to 
give earnest thought to this problem and to plan for 
the kind of political strategy than can prevent this 
contradiction from arising and which, if it does 
arise, can prevent it from leading to moral paralysis. 


Lc fs. 


American Power and World Responsibility 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


HERE is a fateful significance in the fact that 

America’s coming of age coincides with that 
period of world history when the paramount prob- 
lem is the creation of some kind of world community. 
The world must find a way of avoiding complete 
anarchy in its international life; and America must 
find a way of using its great power responsibly. 
These two needs are organically related; for the 
world problem cannot be solved if America does 
not accept its full share of responsibility in solving 
it. 

Analogies between individual and collective life 
have only limited application. It may therefore seem 
dubious to speak of America “coming of age.” Na- 
tions do not have well defined periods of infancy, 
adolescence and maturity. Nevertheless, the an- 
alogy is more than usually applicable to American 
life. The period of our infancy can be clearly de- 
fined. We were once a small and weak nation, and 
we seemed justified in that period to abjure all 
“entangling alliances” while the nation established 
itself upon a vast and virgin continent. There fol- 
lowed a period of adolescence, (roughly between the 
Civil War and the first World War) in which we 
exhibited a typically adolescent disparity between 
growing physical strength and lack of social expe- 
rience. Our relations to the world were tentative 
and diffident. We were furthermore relatively “in- 
nocent” rather than virtuous. Our domestic life 
was free from great social tensions because an ex- 
panding economy and a retreating frontier solved 
or mitigated all our social problems. Our two vast 
ocean-moats gave us external security. These sim- 
ple solutions for vexing problems prompted us to 
underestimate the difficulties of all problems of hu- 


man togetherness and gave both its political and 
moral thought an overtone of adolescent sentimen- 
tality. Nor was it free of adolescent self-righteous- 
ness; for it was unmindful (as young people prove 
to be) of the favored circumstances which had con- 
tributed to its virtues; and it did not understand 
the difference between untempted innocency and 
the virtue which has surmounted temptation. From 
this strain of self-righteousness was drawn that 
dubious note in our foreign policy, according to 
which the other nations of the world appeared in 
the guise of “city slickers” who would, if we came 
too close to them, corrupt our morals and take ad- 
vantage of our guilelessness. 

If we have now “come of age,” we have done so 
only in the sense that it is gradually dawning upon 
us that we are really a very powerful nation, per- 
haps the most powerful upon earth. We have not 
had sufficient experience in the complexities of in- 
ternational relations to have lost all remnants of our 
adolescent vices. They will still rise to plague us. 
And we may add a few vices of youthful maturity 
to them. Thus we may add a heedlessness toward 
the problems of the community of nations, which 
is derived from our sense of power, to a feeling of 
irresponsibility, which was derived from our fav- 
ored geographic position. The real peril to the soul 
of America lies in the fact that both our power and 
our favored position make the establishment of a 
system of mutual security less urgent for us than 
for other nations. Though we speak of this war 
as a war of survival, our survival is not at stake in 
the same sense that it has been for Russia, Britain, 
China and the smaller nations. We would have had 
to come to terms with a tyrannical world over- 
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lord in the event of an Axis victory, and would have 
lost our soul in the process; but our actual survival 
as a free nation would not have been at stake in 
the same way as that of the other nations. It is 
this fact which makes it quiet impossible to over- 
come the impulse toward irresponsibility in our na- 
tional life as absolutely as we might desire. The 
fires of history have not, and will not, purge us as 
completely as they have some other nations. Nor 
will the lash of fear support the gentler persuasion 
of conscience to the same degree as in the expe- 
rience of others. 


Isolationism Impossible 


Meanwhile, the world has grown smaller while 
we have grown more powerful. The advances of a 
technical civilization have made our continental se- 
curity almost as untenable as Britain’s island se- 
curity. Britain has finally learned that she cannot 
withdraw from the continent and we may have 
learned that we cannot withdraw from the world. 
Yet there is a difference between the width of the 
channel and the ocean, and that geographic dif- 
ference is almost perfectly matched by the difference 
between the British and the American temper toward 
world problems. We have become successively in- 
volved in two wars from which we (or many of us) 
believed we could remain aloof, if only this or that 
policy had been different. The first World War 
should have proved to us that our fancied continen- 
tal security was in reality partly parasitic upon the 
power of the British Navy. 

More exactly, it was a security presaged upon the 
ability of British policy to maintain a semblance 
of order in the world by a European balance of 
power. When this balance was challenged we knew 
ourselves to be insecure. We chose (in terms of 
adolescent sentimentality) to justify our partici- 
pation in the first World War as an effort to make 
the world “safe for democracy.” We would have 
done better to admit that it was merely an effort to 
make the world safe. Order, mutually secured, is 
the first purpose of the international, as of every 
other, community. Democracy is an ideal form of 
such order; and is not easily established. Our dis- 
illusionment in failing to establish world democracy 
contributed to our cynical irresponsibility after the 
war. Cynicism is, in fact, the usual reaction of dis- 
appointed sentimentalists. It is always wrong to 
interpret political tasks purely in terms of either 
ideal ends or of purely egoistic ones. No political 
program ever completely lacks the inspiration of the 
one and the corruption of the other. But the sub- 
stance of it deals with minimal standards of mutual 
justice and security. 

Our reaction from our first large-scale effort on 
the world scene was so deep as to have amounted 
to a psychosis. And the effects of the psychosis 
were so great that we refused to recognize the reali- 


ties of the international scene when the second crisis 
came. We might still be in a mood of withdrawal 
and irresponsibility had it not suited the strategy 
of the dictators to awaken us from our slumbers, 
though it must be admitted that our sleep had been 
for some time uneasy and full of nightmares. 

The two wars coming after each other have 
proved that our continental isolation does not guar- 
antee our safety. In profounder terms they have 
proved: (1) that balance of power politics is not 
sufficient to guarantee the world’s peace; (2) that 
in any event a European balance of power is cer- 
tainly unable to maintain order in a total world 
(Europe having lost its position as the world’s 
strategic center); and (3) that even if the first 
two points were not true, Britain does not have 
sufficient power to manipulate a balance of power 
alone. 

Thus the world faces the task of finding more 
adequate instruments for preventing anarchy while 
we must recognize that both conscience and inter- 
est compel our participation in this task. We may 
not have learned as much as some other nations 
during this tragic era; but there are indications that 
we have learned enough to know that we cannot 
completely evade this issue. The immediate symbol 
of the difference between our mood now and twenty- 
five years ago is that the Republican party is no 
longer solidly isolationist. 

Our greatest peril today is not the temptation to 
a complete withdrawal from world responsibility. 
There will indeed be some impulses in that direc- 
tion; and they will be supported not merely by a 
conscienceless indifference toward the plight of the 
world community, but also by the secularized and 
sentimentalized conscience of those Christians who 
are so affronted by the moral ambiguities of world 
politics, as of all politics. They therefore prefer 
immoral irresponsibility and inaction to the moral 
taint which is involved in all poltical action. But 
we have gone through too much experience to make 
the isolationism of 1920-40 a live option. It is more 
likely that we will combine the impulse to dominate 
the world, to which we will be prompted by our 
undoubted power, with the impulse toward with- 
drawal, to which we are prompted by our com- 
parative geographic security. To be sure our power 
is not great enough to give us security; even as our 
isolation is not complete enough to guarantee it. 
But our temptation lies in the fact that we have 
just enough power to make the policy of seeking 
security by an unmutual expression of power seem 
plausible; just as we have enough continental iso- 
lation to obscure the urgency of the problem of mu- 
tual security, which other nations feel so strongly. 


Tsolationist Imperialism 


The danger that we will combine two contradic- 
tory impulses in our life in a compound of isola- 








tionist imperialism is heightened by the fact that 
such a policy nicely combined the diffidence of our 
recent adolescence with the pride of our mature 
strength. Already the signs are multiplying that 
the isolationists of yesterday are the imperialists of 
today. They will not yield any of the strategic 
points which we have secured in the world conflict. 
They even want more air and naval bases. They 
know that we have the economic power to main- 
tain a larger air force and navy than any one else; 
and they intend to do it. But they do not intend 
to make any international commitments which would 
bring our strength into mutual relations with other 
nations, either great or small. 

We need not assume that the present adminis- 
tration will give itself to such ideas and ideals. Its 
orientation runs, on the whole, in the opposite direc- 
tion. But there are powerful opposition forces in 
Congress and in the country working partly con- 
sciously, and partly unconsciously, toward isolation- 
ist imperialism. Furthermore, some military ideas, 
developed under the aegis of the administration, fit 
into the general imperialist pattern. The fact that 
we disavow “imperialism” consciously is no guar- 
antee against the expression of this impulse to 
dominate with our power, without regard to the 
rights and interests of the rest of the world. It is 
one of the perils of adolescence and early maturity 
to display power without full regard for the con- 
sequences. 

Sometimes our more idealistic newspapermen 
and some of our religious leaders piously inform 
Britain that we are through with imperialism for- 
ever, meaning thereby that we have a critical atti- 
tude toward traditional imperialism, with all of 
its stereotyped marks of identification. But the same 
newspapermen may give voice to sentiments of iso- 
lationist imperialism in the next moment; and some 
religious leaders of sentimental persuasion will re- 
gard any tolerable solution of the world’s problems 
with as much disfavor as British imperialism, be- 
cause it would fail to conform to the ideal require- 
ments of world brotherhood. If I were British, I 
would find nothing quite so difficult to bear as these 
American criticisms, levelled against British policy, 
from sources which have little or no understanding 
of the greater perils of American imperialism. 

One reason why isolationist imperialism is, in 
fact, so great a danger is because the more “ideal- 
istic” forces of America, whether secular or religious, 
are inclined to plan for a world community in 
such abstract terms as not to engage the actual 
historical realities at all. Their plans are so com- 
pletely irrevelant to the real problems which the 
world faces and so far from the actual possibilities 
of a tolerable system of mutual security, that the 
realists can afford to disregard them. Thus our 


policy moves toward a cynical expression of Amer- 
ican power, while our avowed war aims are as pure 
as gold. 

It would be fatal to assume that the wiser and 
more sensitive forces of America have already lost 
the battle against an irresponsible expression of 


American power in the post-war world. But if 
the battle is to be won, we will have to draw upon 
profounder insights of our Christian faith than is 
our wont. Nothing is quite so important for the 
Anglo-Saxon world in general, and for America in 
particular, as the knowledge that it is not possible 
to build a community without the manipulation of 
power and that it is not possible to use power and 
remain completely “pure.” We must not have an 
easy conscience about the impurities of politics or 
they will reach intolerable proportions. But we 
must also find religious means of easing the con- 
science, or Our uneasy conscience will tempt us into 
irresponsibility. 


Most Urgent Problem 


The world’s most urgent problem is the estab- 
lishment of a tolerable system of mutual security 
for the avoidance of international anarchy. Such a 
system will not meet all the requirements of perfect 
justice for decades to come. There is a sense in 
which it will probably never meet them. Yet it is 
possible to avoid both a tyrannical unification of 
the world and the alternative anarchy, if each nation 
is ready to make commitments, commensurate with 
its power. If America fails to do this, the world is 
lost for decades to come. In that case we would 
gain little satisfaction from the knowledge that some 
of our idealists had perfectly splendid schemes for 
the federation of the world, which would have been 
adopted if only the nations had been wise or good 
enough to recognize their worth. 

But America must not fail. This will be the great 
battle of the next decades. It will not be easy to 
win, but it is certainly not yet lost. We may be 
grateful that the religious leadership of America 
has, with its secular leadership, been chastened by 
history. The pronouncements on world problems by 
the Federal Council Commission on a Just and Dur- 
able Peace have become increasingly realistic and 
continue to stress America’s responsibility to the 
world community. Other unofficial groups, such 
as the Committee on War and Peace under the 
chairmanship of Bishop McConnell are making the 
same emphasis. We must find a way of placing the 
power of America behind the task of world order. 
We must overcome the impulse toward domina- 
tion toward which we are tempted by our power 
and the impulse toward irresponsibility to which 
we are tempted by our youth and comparative se- 
curity. 
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The Home Front 


D. ELtton TRUEBLOOD 


There are many in our midst who are deeply con- 
cerned, and often rightly concerned, about what is 
to be done with Germany and Japan after the war, 
assuming that we have any opportunity to do any- 
thing with these nations. It is widely felt that these 
are storm centers of human disturbance and that 
something must be done to avoid new calamities. It 
must be admitted that a great part of this interest 
is justified. It is, of course, the sober truth that 
three times in the memory of living men Germany 
has rudely disturbed the peace. Fortunately we are 
somewhat past the rather sentimental white-wash- 
ing of Germany’s actions which was so popular ten 
or fifteen years ago. It was Germans who invaded 
Belgium in 1914 and it was Germans who invaded 
Poland in 1939. Granting all this, however, we are 
unwise if we concentrate too much on one or two 
areas of danger in the world. When we consider 
the patent fact of change in human history, we must 
be prepared to expect that the next danger to the 
peace of mankind is something which we now little 
suspect, coming from a new quarter. It is instruc- 
tive to remember that in the ancient world the great 
danger came at one time from Babylonia and 
another from Assyria and still another from Persia. 

Where the new areas of possible danger are it 
is hard to say, but they could be anywhere. Perhaps 
our present world tragedy, terrible as it is, is only 
a prelude to a series of upheavals marking the col- 
ored man’s challenge to the white man’s supremacy 
or the poor man’s challenge to the supremacy of 
riches. A hundred years ago the present Japanese 
danger to the world would have seemed the most 
fantastic of predictions. By the same token, there 
may be some area of the world, now hardly con- 
sidered at all, which, through some change in tech- 
nology or culture, may become a storm center. The 
other sobering possibility is that future danger may 
come from ourselves or our friends. 


Fanatical Forces of Hatred 


All who try to keep their eyes open for signs of 
the times are bound to be disturbed by many ten- 
dencies of thought in our own beloved land, ten- 
dencies so disturbing that we dread the day when 
alleged peace comes. There are many forces in our 
country which are fanatical in their hatred of the 
Japanese nation and all things Japanese. It is a 
foregone conclusion that, when the force of Jap- 
anese aggression is broken by our arms, these peo- 
ple will press hard for a wholly vindictive peace and 
thus prepare the ground for new and terrible calami- 
ties in the future. Though there are, as we all 
know, many persons of high-minded idealism in 
places of power, it is a sad thing indeed to see the 


way in which so many of our people now look upon 
the war as a prize fight, seeking nothing but the 
knockout blow. Many dismiss talk of world re- 
construction after the war as nothing but idealistic 
moonshine. Many disclaim any interest in the woes 
of subject people of Europe or Asia and frankly 
make their only war aim revenge, because our own 
territory was attacked fourteen months ago. The 
difficulty is that this kind of public opinion is likely 
to grow. 

A few days ago we received a searching letter 
from one of the highest authorities in the Church 
in America, one of the group of men who has done 
most to urge American participation in the war and 
one of the editors of Christianity and Crisis. He is 
representative of the many thoughtful and sensitive 
men who urged the war because of the terrible evil 
of the alternative, continuation of tyranny. This 
man still feels that such a decision was and is in 
accordance with the mind of Christ, but he is frank- 
ly disturbed at so much that he now sees. The fol- 
lowing paragraph will be appreciated by our readers: 


“... Hardly a day passes that one does not 
read in the papers of proposals and opinions 
which practically deny everything that we are 
supposed to be struggling for and certainly 
express a spirit which is destructive of any real 
hope for the future. The dreadful narrowness 
and intolerant racialism of some of the things 
that are being put forward . . . make one heart- 
sick. Fortunately we can have no doubt that 
what we hope for and pray for is nearer to the 
will of God.” 


How do we keep it from happening here? As we 
become stronger, as we become more aware of the 
great power which our unparalleled resources give, 
it will be so easy for our people to become hard. 
There is even a good chance for genuine hard feel- 
ing between ourselves and England when the war 
is over and an even greater chance of hard feeling 
between ourselves and Russia. The war is awful, 
but the peace may be worse. There will be the 
danger of perfectly understandable vengeance in 
Europe; there will be awful slaughter in Germany 
itself; and there will be in the victorious countries 
the desire to get back to normalcy and comfort and 
private gain. Only by terrific vigilance in the effort 
to mold public opinion can these dangers be even 
partially averted. 

The upshot of this way of thinking is the con- 
clusion that the home front is in many ways the 
major front. In any case it is our front. Our task 
is not to stress the part of the struggle in which we 
cannot cooperate, since that sounds too much like 
Pharisaic isolation from the woes of the world, but 
to stress the part in which we can cooperate. We 
love our country, we are concerned for the human 
race, and we find our patriotic, as well as our Chris- 





tian, task in the effort to build up in our cities and 
towns and villages a spirit which will avoid those 
dire developments which we have such reason to 
fear. 

The greatest cross which the more sensitive men 
in the Civilian Public Service camps now bear is 
their separation from the home front, where the 
battle for public opinion is going on. That is where 
they are needed and the more we can do anything 
to get them there, the greater service we render not 
only these men but the public good. Herein lies 
much of the wisdom of the English plan of exemp- 
tion, which lets so many conscientious men con- 


tinue their patriotic task on the home front. In any 
case, however, most of us do not have this cross to 
bear. We are members of clubs; we attend public 
meetings ; we meet strangers as we travel. We have 
a thousand ways of influencing the thought of our 
time. This is our magnificent opportunity. In days 
to come, when people ask, “What did you do when 
the world was on the edge of the abyss?” we need 
not be ashamed if we can reply “We did all we 
could to keep that area of the world, in which we 
had some modest part, from forgetting, in utter 
vindictiveness, the vision of the world for which it 
allegedly struggled.” 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Hatred in Wartime 


The propagation of hatred in the United States and 
other countries will not only hinder the war effort but 
will also make impossible the achieving of a just and 
durable peace, the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America declared in a statement just issued. The 
Federal Council statement is in part: 


We record our gratitude that even in the throes of 
war there has been so little hatred among the people 
of the United States, and so much discipline and re- 
straint. We commend the recent statement by the Na- 
tional Education Association counseling against “in- 
tense and revengeful rancor” and specifically against 
teaching hatred of the enemy and desire for revenge. 
We note with hearty approval that the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Home Forces and the Chief 
of the Special Services Division of the United States 
Army have both advocated the same policy in the 
training of men for combat. After five years of war, 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek, speaking for the Chinese 
people, said, “While it may be difficult for us not to 
feel bitterness for the injuries we have suffered at the 
hands of aggression, let us remember that hatred and 
recrimination will lead us nowhere.” The people of 
Great Britain have won our respect because, while fac- 
ing their enemy with implacable determination, they 
have refused to permit this resolution to turn into blind 
hatred and indiscriminate desire for revenge. 

We therefore deplore the public statements of cer- 
tain citizens, in civilian and military life, urging that 
we should foster attitudes of hate among our people. 
It is our conviction that, if we are to achieve the ends 
we seek as the result of the world conflict, we dare not 
sacrifice those very values for which we are con- 
tending. We do not dispute the necessity for taking 
such measures as justice requires against evil-doers; 
but we do protest the attempt to develop attitudes of 
persistent enmity and rancor leading to mere retalia- 
or 

Some pretend that hatred, however evil in itself, and 
however destructive in its long range consequences, is 
nevertheless necessary for military victory. Even were 
this argument sound, we would reject it. For this is 
a matter where our spiritual allegiance takes prece- 


dence over any temporal allegiance. But the argument 
is demonstrably false. Modern war requires, to an ex- 
treme degree, that the military and civilian forces of a 
nation be cool in their judgments and planning and 
disciplined in their acts. We would never tolerate a 
General Staff whose decisions were determined by 
emotional hatreds or whose armies moved under the 
directive of angry hysteria. Similar coolness of judg- 
ment and discipline in action are, in total war, re- 
quired of the civilian population. That this does not 
weaken the national will has been shown by the British 
people.... 

We call upon our fellow Christians, while striving 
for right and justice, to reject all desire for vengeance ; 
to seek God’s forgiveness for any hatred we may har- 
bor; and, without shrinking from the harshest duty 
imposed upon us by our consciences under God, to re- 
main ever mindful that He alone may say, “Vengeance 
is mine; I will repay.” 


Hungarian Primate Opposes Nazis 


Cardinal Seredi, the Primate of Hungary, recently 
made the following significant pronouncements on the 
subject of “Human Freedom in Canonical Law”: 


“We Magyars have now and then been called a mas- 
ter race. We are not, nor do we want to be one. But 
neither do we want to recognize another people as mas- 
ter race. There are no master races in the world, but 
only servants of God and the prey of the Devil. The 
service of God liberates, while service of demoniacal 
powers enchains. There are no inferior nations—the 
Star of the Epiphany shines on all nations. In my 
capacity as a man baptized, confirmed and ordained, I 
testify before my country and the world to the eternal 
truth. Whosoever fails to recognize that we are all 
children of one Heavenly Father, that we are in every 
respect of equal right at the gates of the realm of eter- 
nity, and therefore we must be free, is a tool or undis- 
guised emissary of the realm of darkness. 

“Considering all the attempts by the Church I repre- 
sent to codify its interpretation of society, the spirit 
of the Church knows no discrimination of race, citizen- 
ship, nationality, birth or wealth. The Catholic Church 
and my Order [the Cardinal is a Benedictine] have 
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always rejected this as un-Christian, inhuman and un- 
rational. And we wish to become once more Christians, 
human beings and rational, and to remain so. 


“There is only one scale of value, namely, personal 
and moral character. There is no such thing as charac- 
ter of a people, far less superiority of a people. A 
Hungarian who believes such nonsense ought to blush 
with shame at having forgotten to which people he 
belongs, and withdraw to his chamber and with the 
help of God regain Hungarian reason by reading the 
Gospel and the history of his country.” 


Help for the Jews 


A three-point program designed to enlist the con- 
cern of the Christian community in the United States 
over the fate of European Jews was approved by the 
Executive Committee of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America at its meeting on 
March 16. 


The Department of Research and Education of the 
Council was instructed to examine all of the available 
evidence concerning the present treatment of the Jews 
under the Nazi regime and at the earliest opportunity 
issue a statement giving the best possible judgment 
concerning the facts of the situation for the informa- 
tion of the American churches. 

Christian people throughout the country were urged 
to give their moral support to whatever measures af- 
ford promise of rescuing European Jews whose lives 
are in jeopardy. In this connection the Federal Coun- 
cil appealed to the Government of the United States at 
the forthcoming joint conference of representatives of 
the American and British Governments on the Jewish 
problem to consider the possibility of offering financial 
assistance for the support of refugees reaching neutral 
countries from Nazi-controlled areas, with the expecta- 
tion that, after the war, such refugees would be re- 
patriated. It was further recommended that the joint 
conference consider the possibility of providing places 
of temporary asylum to which refugees whom it may be 
possible to evacuate from European countries may be 
removed, these refugees to be supported in camps for 
the duration of the war, with the understanding that 
they will then be repatriated or be provided with per- 
manent homes in other ways. 

The third recommendation of the Federal Council 
was that May 2 be observed in Christian Churches 
throughout the country as a “Day of Compassion” for 
the Jews of Europe. The Council invited all Christian 
people to join in constant intercession and unitedly on 
that day for the victims of racial and religious persecu- 
tion. It was suggested that on this Day of Compassion 
Christians pray 


that God, in His mercy, may open the way for the 
deliverance of the Jewish people; 

that the hearts of all Christian people may be 
stirred to active compassion for the suffering of the 
Jews; 

that Christians in America may steadfastly oppose 
all tendencies to anti-Semitism in our own coun- 
try ; 

that the spirit of racial goodwill and justice may be 


greatly strengthened among all men throughout the 
world. 


The statement was presented to the Executive Com- 
mittee by the Rev. Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Federal Council. The Rt. Rev. 
Henry St. George Tucker, President of the Council, 
presided at the meeting. 


Czech Deputy Prime Minister on Post-War 
Reconstruction 


Jan Masaryk, the Deputy Prime Minister and For- 
eign Minister of the Czechoslovak Government in exile, 
speaking before the Anglo-American Press Associa- 
tion recently expressed the following ideas about post- 
war reconstruction: 

“A great deal has been said about the reeducation 
of the German youth and it is indeed an extremely 
pressing problem. In my estimation, this reeducation 
must be arranged by the United Nations; but as soon 
as possible it must be performed by the Germans them- 
selves under strict supervision during the initial phases. 
The reeducation of Germany has been undertaken al- 
ready, and lessons in strategy as opposed to the intui- 
tion which we are witnessing in Stalingrad and Khar- 
kov are certainly giving the Germans plenty of material 
for serious thought. 

“When the collapse of Germany occurs, and occur 
it will, perhaps even sooner than we think, do not let 
us become sentimental too quickly. After the last war, 
the victorious Allies were too willing to give Germany 
the benefit of the doubt. This time the benefit of the 
doubt must be given to Russia and China, to the United 
States and Great Britain, and, of course, also to 
France, Greece, Yugoslavia, Poland, and to the heart 
of Europe, which is called Czechoslovakia. 

“The United Nations must remain united for a long 
time after this war. German propaganda is cleverly 
trying to sow seeds of dissension among the Allies, 
between the British and the Americans and between 
these and Russia. The closest and most intimate co- 
operation between the democracies and the U.S.S.R. is 
a condition sine qua non. I think that this understand- 
ing can and is being achieved. The Germans are try- 
ing to frighten us with Bolshevism, but they will not 
succeed. However, this cleverly injected bogey needs 
watching. There is only one Russia—namely, Soviet 
Russia, and what a terrific and magnificent Russia it 
is. The Russians are chasing the enemy from their 
beloved fatherland. The combination of the intensity 
of Slav patriotism and first class strategy is, I think, 
rather unique in the annals of organized warfare. 

“There must be, in my estimation, a definite and not 
too delayed decision about federating Europe into a 
continent worthy of human beings and worthy of them 
to live in. I believe, and nobody can dissuade me from 
so doing, in the federation of free peoples in Europe 
and later in the whole world. This federation shall 
not be made against anybody, least of all against Rus- 
sia. It is against Germany, so far as the possibility of 
a recurrence of ‘Furor Teutonicus’ is concerned. 
‘Never again!’ It is the answer of free federated peo- 
ple to Germany. You all know that I have been hon- 
estly working and intend to continue to do so, for 
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close cooperation between Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
There is only one condition which I consider as abso- 
lutely essential—namely, the full agreement to this co- 
operation by the great Allies, the United States, Great 
Britain, and the Soviet Union. Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia are geographically placed in such a position 
as to be essential bastions against a ‘Drang Nach 
Osten,’ should German intuition ever try to revert to 
this shocking policy.” 


French Aid to Jews 


According to cabled messages from Switzerland to 
the World Council of Churches, in France an illegal 
Christian magazine with a wide circulation has just 
published the full text of all declarations made by 
Church leaders against persecution of Jews. The fore- 
word to the declarations states that Nazi culture is 
fundamentally anti-Christian. The Church leaders 
urged that the more Nazism makes its domination felt 
in France, the more clear and firm spiritual resistance 
must become. 

Refugees arriving in Switzerland report that churches 
in France of all confessions continue to help the Jews 
threatened by deportation. Large numbers are hidden 
and fed. Ecumenical Commission for Prisoners of War 
reports that great demand is made for religious litera- 
ture from concentration camps. In 1942 the Commis- 
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sion sent over 100,000 books, including 25,000 Bibles 
and Testaments. Some Swiss Church leaders have pub- 
lished a letter to a Jewish community declaring sym- 
pathy with suffering Jewish people. 


Religion a Growing Menace to Nazism 


The “Extraordinary” influence of religion among the 
German people constitutes “a growing danger for 
Nazism,” according to a recent issue of the Berlin 
magazine, Die Weltliteratur, which is sponsored by 
Minister of Propaganda Joseph Goebbels. 

Asserting that “the flight of the German masses from 
reality” is daily becoming more marked, the Nazi organ 
declared : 

“We should set ourselves against the superstition of 
religion, which is taking hold among all classes, both 
educated and uneducated. The influence of religion on 
the life of the German people is becoming extraordinary. 
It is a growing danger for Nazism... .” RNS 


English Prisoners of War Studying for Ministry 


At a recent London meeting of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury reported that a British chaplain, held by the 
enemy as a prisoner of war, was holding a class for 
eight or nine officers who had decided to offer them- 
selves for ordination when they have regained their 
freedom. The Society is helping the chaplain by send- 
ing him suitable literature. 

The chaplain-in-chief of the R.A.F. has asked a 
London chaplain to conduct a series of conferences on 
Christian apologetics for Church of England chaplains 
in the R.A.F. 


Norway’s Pastors in Labor Camps 


According to the Swedish newspaper, Nya Dagligt 
Allahanda, Quisling has ordered his Minister of Church 
and Education to request of the labor exchange that 
it bring the dismissed pastors and theological candi- 
dates who have been opposing the Quisling government, 
into the compulsory labor service. Seventy-five pas- 
tors and 200 theological candidates who have “shown 
a disloyal attitude” were specifically mentioned. Some 
of the men thus marked for compulsory labor service 
are well known clergymen, over sixty years of age. 





A complete record of the resistance of the Norwegian 
church to Nazism is now available. The book The 
Fight of the Norwegian Church Against Nazism, by 
B. Hoye and T. M. Ager, has been published by Mac- 
millan. 
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